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themselves at stake? 





abyss. 


NOT CONSULTED 


War has been declared by the big European nations 
this week without consulting the women. 

Are not women’s interests at stake? 

Are not the lives not only of their loved ones, but of 


-Why are they not consulted? 
Wake up, women of the United States, and _ secure 
your enfranchisement before you, too, find yourselves in the 

















CHICAGO ORDERED 
TO CLEAN UP 


Segregation Has Death Blow in 
Big City — Mayor Harrison 
Changes Heart 








Orders were sent through Chicago 
last week to clean up the city. Mayor 
Harrison has changed bis mind about 
the necessity of vice, and it is notice- 
able that his first step was to break 
with the Kenna-Coughlin forces, which 
the new women voters put in such an 
unfavorable light last spring. 

“J have reached the conclusion that 
my ideas of the vice question have 
been wrong,” says Mayor Harrison. 

“Chicago is through with the segre- 
gated vice idea, We can never entire- 
ly eliminate vice in any large city. 
But we can drive it under cover and 
we can make it unprofitable for those 
who would capitalize the weaknesses 
of others. Segregation is a farce. The 
city cannot go into partnership with 
such a business.” 

The importance of this new light 
in the second largest city of the coun- 
try, where women have been voting 
only a year, *can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Every police captain in 
Chicago has been told by Chief Glea- 
son that failure to rid the city of com- 
mercialized vice would lead to trial 
board charges. 

The Chicago Herald says: “Mayor 
Harrison has chosen the psychological 
moment for energetic action. Public 
sentiment is emphatically behind the 
declaration that he makes.” 

Almost equally as significant is the 
closing of the long-lived segregated 
district in Peoria, Ill. The district 
was closed August 1, and the Law En- 
forcement League in a bulletin the 
next day said: 

“The committee of ten believes that 
yesterday, Aug. 1, marks the begin- 
ning of the end of commercialized 
vice in the city of Peoria. It believes, 
therefore, that this day is a great day 
in the calendar of Peoria’s moral his- 
tory. The end of commercialized vice 


-May be less or more remote. But the 


beginning of the end is marked by the 
elimination by official order of the 
recognized breeding spot of vice.” 


BIG REGISTRATION 
MADE IN KANSAS 
Three Hundred Thousand Wom- 


en Register, Among Them 
Woman Hundred Years Old 





Although returns from the Kansas 
primary election of August 4 have not 
come as The Woman’s Journal g0es 
to press, about 300,000 women regis- 
tered. In all parties except the Re- 
publican at least one woman was in 
the running for a State or Congres- 
siona) office. 

Mrs. Harriet Harper was the oldest 
woman in Kansas to register for the 
August primaries. She is 102 years of 
age. Unassisted, Mrs. Harper walked 
down town and climbed the long flight 
ef stairs leading to the city clerk’s 
office. It was estimated 75 per cent. 
of the women of Atchison would vote 
in the primaries. 


Of 1,710 women interviewed in 
Glen Falls, N. Y., 1,583 declared them- 
selves definitely favorable to woman 
suffrage. 





ARKANSAS PARTY 
WON TO CAUSE 


Republicans Come Out Unequiv- 
ocally for Equal Suffrage in In- 
spiring Convention 





The Republican Party of Arkansas 
has come out unequivocally for equal 
suffrage. The step is significant not 
only of a new attitude in the Republi- 
can Party, but of a new attitude in 
Arkansas, a State where suffrage sen- 
timent has opened up like a flower 
over night. 

“We believe that the time has come 
in the history of our country when 
the franchise should be extended to 
women, and if put in power we pro- 
pose to have the right of suffrage ex- 
tended to the women of Arkansas,” 
says the resolution adopted at the re- 
cent State convention. Last year the 
Arkansas Republicans, when _inter- 
viewed, said that they would be glad 
to put in a plank when all the women 
wanted it! 

Not only was the plank adopted, 
but it was made a picturesque feature 
of the convention. The boxes of the 
leading theatre, where the convention 
was held, were given to the suffra 








OHIO WOMEN INSULTED AS 
THEY FILE INITIATIVE PAPERS 





Huge Petition of 131,100 Names Presented at State House with 
Ceremony, despite Attempted Rebuff by 
Paid Official of State 











gists, who decorated them with yel- 
low and white and “votes for women” 
pennants. When the motion to put 


PROCESSION OF OHTO SUFFRAGISTS GOING UP CAPITOL STEPS IN 
COLUMBUS WITH THEIR HUGE INITIATIVE PETITION. 





the plank in the platform was made,} Onjio came into the fold of suffrage 
a number of the women, including) campaign States last week with an 
Mrs. Alice S, Ellington, president Of] jnitiative petition signed by 131,100 
the Political. Equality League, were] \oters and with the marks of an in- 
invited to the stage and asked to} cuit on her eyebrows. Despite the 
speak. The delegates listened atten-| tact that presentation ceremonies had 
tively to the speeches and gave @/peen arranged for weeks beforehand, 
hearty applause. Then they adopted) gespite the fact that Secretary of 
the plank. State Graves understood and had 
agreed to the plans, no one received 
the delegation of suffragists at the 
Capitol. The women were scorned at 
the very steps of the State House, 
where they asked only business cour- 
tesy of the paid officials of the State. 

There are 14,403 actual voters in The procession of suffragists bear- 
Yonkers, N. Y. Among enrolled suf-j}ing the enormous initiative petition 
fragists are the Mayor, the member; marched through the streets that sur- 


The place of sécretary to the newly 
created Market Commission of New 
York, with an annual*salary of $4,000, 
has been placed in the competitive 
class, and is open to women, 





of the asscmbly, commissioner of|round the Capitol in Columbus, as 
safety, members of the board of|described in last week’s Woman's 
aldermen and board of assessors,} Journal. At the head was Miss Lu- 
president of the Federation of Labor,| cile Atcherson, executive secretary of 
all the officers and members of the|the Franklin County Woman _ Suf- 
different labor unions and fraternal] frage Association, as a herald mount- 
societies and the representative men|ed on a white horse. From each of 
and women of Yonkers. the 88 counties a man bearing a 























MES. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON AND L. J. TABER, LECTURER OF THE OHIO 
STATE GRANGE, FILING PETITIONS. 





county banner and two women carry._| “I now know what gallantry is,” 
ing a basket with the petitions of|said Mrs. Upton, president of the 
that county marched on to the Capi-| Ohio Woman Suffrage Association; “it 
tol grounds. matters little to us whether Secre- 
Fulity 5000 people greeted the|tary Graves, who received the wet 
marchers as they approached. The | petitions with respect and formality 
line broke and the first division] a few hours ago, turns his back upon 
formed a passageway, through which] us, but it does matter to us that he 
the county delegation proceeded up| so ignores the petition of nearly a 
the Capitol steps with the petitions.| hundred and fifty thousand men who 
There they found that a deliberate| have signed this petition and the five 
farce had been prepared by those] men who are our sponsors,” 
whom the law requires to handle in- Secretary Graves’ action has little 
itiative papers. Secretary of State} public opinion behind it, however. It 
Graves was in his office, but would] is not the sort of a joke that the men 
not come out. | of Ohio seem to relish, and Columbus 
Mr. Graves had previously prom-| newspaper men predict that the suf- 
ised gladly to receive the petitions| frage amendment will thus be aided 


: : : | ‘ 
himself, and had assured the suffrag-| by 50,000 votes. 





ists that they could set their own! The procession work was done by 
time; for he would be there, if neces- |Franklin County suffragists. Trum- 
sary, from midnight to midnight. The] bull County (Warren) secured the 





preceding day, however, Mr. Graves|largest per cent. of names, and 
said that he had never made such a!| Cuyahoga the largest number. 

promise; he would have to send his} “Talk about progress,” says Mrs, 
deputies, he declared. When the Upton, “you ought to see Ohio now!” 


hour arrived, “not so much as an | 
annie 


office boy,” as Mrs. Harriet Taylor] 7 
Upton puts it, was on the steps. Only FARMERS W IVES 
a few hours before, the Secretary of | VOTE IN WEST 
State had received an _ anti-prohi- ers 
bition amendment with respect and| Omar Garwood Nails Arguments 
formality. Now a search of the State | About Suffrage in Colorado 
with Effective Telegram 
busy “with some gentlemen” in his | 
office. A deputy was sent to bring in | Omar Garwood, assistant district 
the petitions, which had been filled| attorney of Denver and Secretary of 
with so much labor on the part of the| the National Men’s League for Wom- 
women and with the good will of the | an Suffrage, recently nailed a com- 
130,000 men. mon argument of Nebraska anti-suf- 
President W. O. Thompson of Ohio | fragists with the following telegram: 
State University, and L. J. Taber,| ‘Woman suffrage makes no appre- 
Lecturer of the State Grange, how-|ciable increase in taxation because 
ever, received the petitions at a table! election judges handle women’s votes 
at the top of the steps. Chief of{along with men’s at very little ex- 
Police Carter also offered to help| pense, and women’s votes are well 
handle them, The papers were car-| worth the cost. The percentage of 
ried later on the table to the Secre-|registered Colorado women who 
tary of State’s office, where they were| actually vote is just about the same 
filed. Mr. Graves was stil] too busy | as the percentage of men. Farmers’ 
to look at them. wives vote very generally and it is 
A large mass meeting was held im-| not true that ninety per cent. of our 
mediately following the presentation | woman’s vote comes from cities.” 
of the petitions. 





House discovered that Mr. Graves was 
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WAR IN EUROPE 


The sudden outbreak of war in Europe has filled thoughtful 
men and women all over the world with horror. With no suffi- 
cient cause, in a quarrel which does not really concern them, 
thousands of men will be led to butcher other thousands against 
whom they have no grievance, whose faces they have never 
seen until they are brought together to kill each other, Wives 
will be w'dowed, mothers left childless, multitudes of children' 
orphaned. In addition to the men actually killed will be the 
vast numbers maimed for life, and the still larger numbers 
morally corrupted; for generations the men and women of the 
future will be burdened with heavy war taxes to pay the 
cost. It is an unspeakable iniquity—like some _ prehistoric 
monster from the lowest sea-slime. suddenly rearing its head 
above the surface in the sunlight of the Twentieth Century. 

Duels between individuals are now recognized as a relic 
of barbarism. These gigantic duels between nations are equally 
foolish and a hundred-fold more barbarous. Let us do our ut-| 
most to hasten the day when the wishes of the mothers shall’ 














| 








have their due weight in public affairs, knowing that by so 
doing we hasten the day when wars shall be no more. 
A. S. B. 
y NY r — 
THE WOMAN WE CELEBRATE 
It is fitting that the week of Lucy Stone's birthday should 
have been chosen by the suffragists as Self-Denial week. Her 


whole life was one of devotion and self-denial. 

A farmer's daughter, born near West Brookfield, Mass., on 
Aug. 13, 1818, she early became indignant at the way in which 
she saw her mother and other women treated by their hus- 
bands and by the laws, and she made up her mind that those 


laws must be changed. Reading the Bible one day, while stiil 
a child, she came upon the words, “Thy desire shall be to thy 
busband, and he shall rule over thee.” At first she wanted to 


die. Then she determined to go to college, study Greek and 
Hebrew, and satisfy herself whether such texts were rightly 
translated. 

No woman in Massachusetts had ever taken a college de- 
gree. Her father asked in all seriousness, “Is the child crazy?” 
He would not help her. She picked berries and chestnuts, and 
sold them to buy books. Study went hand in hand with hard 
work. When she was about twelve years old, she saw her 
mother’s health breaking under the household toil, and she 
deliberately made up her mind that, if some one must be killed, 
her mother's life was worth more than hers. From that time 
the strong child took the hardest tasks upon her own young 
shoulders. Early Monday morning she did the washing for 
the large family, and hung the clothes out on the line before 
starting to school. At noon she came home and brought the 
clothes in, and then took the long walk back to school again. 
At about sixteen she began to teach, studying and teaching by 
turns. At the low wages then paid to women teachers, it took 
her nine years to earn the money to carry her to Oberlin, O., 
then the only college that admitted women. Crossing Lake Erie 
from Buffalo to Cleveland, she could not afford a stateroom, but 
slept on deck on a pile of grain sacks, among horses and freight, 
with a few women who, like herself, could only pay for a “deck 
passage.” At Oberlin she earned her way by teaching in the 
preparatory department and by doing housework in the Ladies’ 
Boarding Hall at three cents an hour. 

Here began her friendship with Antoinette L. Brown, who 
was to become the first ordained woman minister—a friendship 
cemented in later life by their marrying brothers. The two 
girls distinguished themselves in college, and were beloved by 
high and low, though they got into constant hot water through 
their radicalism. The faculty would not let the young women 
take part in the debates which were required of the young men 
as class exercises; and Lucy and Antoinette organized the first 
debating society ever formed among college girls. It held its 


meetings secretly, sometimes in the woods, sometimes in an old 





0} voiced virago. 


| better run, Stephen; they are coming!” 








colored woman's cottage. 
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essay for commencement, but was told that one of the pro- 
fessors would have to read it for her, as it would not be proper 
for a woman to read her own essay in public. Rather than not 
read it herself, she declined to write it. Nearly forty years 
later, she was invited to be one of the speakers at Oberlin’s 
great semi-centennial. 

She graduated in 1847, and gave her first woman's rights 
lecture the same year in her brother’s church at Gardner, Mass. 
Soon after, she was engaged to lecture regularly for the Anti- 
slavery Society. She mixed so much woman's rights with her 
anti-slavery lectures that she was notified it would not do. She 
answered, “I was a woman before I was an abolitionist, and | 
must speak for the women.” After that she lectured for the 
Anti-slavery Society on Saturday nights and Sundays—times 
which were loeked upon as too sacred for a weman’s rights 
meeting—and during the rest of the week she spoke for wom- 
an’s rights on her own responsibility. 

Her adventures during the next ten years would fill a vol- 
ume, She held meetings through a large part of the United 
States and in Canada. In most of the towns where she lec- 
tured, no woman had ever spoken in public before, and curi- 
osity drew immense audiences, The speaker was a great sur- 
prise to them, They expected to see a tall, masculine, harsh- 
Instead, they found a small, gentle woman, with 
a singularly winning personality, and a most musical and de- 
licious voice. 

She had to meet intense prejudice. Once a pane of glass 
was removed from the window behind the pulpit and she was 
deluged with ice cold water through a hose; once a hymn book 
was hurled at her so violently that she was almost stunned. 
Pepper was burned and all sorts of things were done to break 
up the meetings, but generally without success. She had great 
natural eloquence, and a wonderful power of moving people’s 
hearts. Mobs would listen to her when they howled down 
every other speaker. 

At one open-air meeting in a grove on Cape Cod, the 
aspect of the crowd grew so menacing that one by one the 
speakers got down from the platform and slipped away, till 
only she and Stephen Foster were left. She said, “You had 
He answered, “But 
who will take care of you?” At that moment the mob made 
a rush, and the ring leader, a big man with a club, sprang 
upon the platform. Lucy turned to him and said without hesi- 
tation, “This gentleman will take care of me.” He declared 
that he would. Taking her on one arm and his club with the 
other, he marched her out through the crowd, who were 
roughly handling Mr. Foster and such of the other speakers 
as they had been able to catch. Her representations finally so 
moved him that he mounted her on a stump and stood beside 
her with his club while she addressed the mob. She made 
them so ashamed that. they not only desisted from further 
violence, but took up a collection of $20 to pay Mr. Foster for 
his coat, which they had torn in two from top to bottom. 

Other courageous women had written and spoken for equal 
rights before her time, but she was the first person by whom 
the heart of the American public was widely and deeply 
stirred on the woman question. In those early days Mrs. 
Stanton was kept much at heme by her seven young children. 
Miss Anthony did not begin her public work for woman's rights 
until 1852. For years the main brunt of the work was borne 
by Lucy Stone. 

At first she would not charge an admission fee for her 
lectures, fearing it might keep out someone who needed to 
be converted. She economized in every way. Often she put 
up her own posters with a little package of tacks and a stone 
picked up from the street. When visiting Boston she used to 
stay at a lodging house that gave her meals for 12% cents, 
and lodging for 6% cents, on condition of her sleeping in the 
garret with the daughters of the house, three in a bed, Later 
she was assured by friends that, even with a door fee, the 
audiences would still be as large as the halls would hold. She 
tried it, found it to be true, and was no longer reduced to such 
straits. 

In 1850 she headed the Call for the First National Woman's 
Rights Convention, held in Worcester, Mass. (The first local 
convention had been held in Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848.) The 
Call was signed by 89 persons, including many distinguished 
men and representing six States. This great con- 
vention was the beginning of the national movement. National 
Conventions continued to be held from that time on. 

On May 1, 1855, she married Henry B. Blackwell of Cin- 
cinnati, a brother of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the earliest 
woman physician. He had met Lucy in Ohio. Later he heard 
her speak for woman suffrage, with Wendell Phillips and 
others, at a hearing before a committee of the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention of 1853, and made up his mind then 
to marry her if he could. She had meant never to marry, but 
to devote herself wholly to her work. -He promised to de- 
vote himself to the same work, and persuaded her that to- 
gether they could do more for it than she could alone. He 
kept his word. From that time forward his great abilities and 
his powerful eloquence were given to the cause. He was the 
one man who really devoted his life to promoting equal rights 
for women. 

She looked upon the loss of a woman’s name at marriage 
as a symbol of the loss of her individuality. Eminent lawyers, 
including Salmon P. Chase, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
United States, told her that there was no law requiring a wife 
to take her husband’s name; it was only a custom. She 
therefore decided, with her husband’s full approval, to keep 
her own name, and she continued to be called by it during 
nearly forty years of faithful and affectionate married life. At 
the time of their wedding they issued a nobly-worded protest 
against the inequalities of the marriage law as it then stood. 
The protest was widely published, and helped to get the laws 
amended. 


women, 


During their early married life in New Jersey, when her 
husband was absent in the West on a business trip, she let 
her household goods be seized and sold for taxes. One of the 
articles seized was the baby’s cradle; and she wrote a pro- 
test against taxation without representation, with the baby on 
her knee. 

In 1866 she helped organize the American Equal Rights 
Association, and was chairman of its executive committee. 
In 1869, when its members disagreed, and formed the National 
and American Woman Suffrage Associations, she, with Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A, Livermore, William Lloyd Garrison, 
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Association, and she was chairman of its executive commit- 
tee for twenty years. Then the two societies came together 
again as the National American Association, and again she 
was chairman of the executive committee of the reunited so- 
ciety. She held that office for a long series of years, also in 
the New England and the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations. She always craved not the post of prominence, but 
the post of work. 

Most of the money with which The Woman's Journal was 
started in 1870 was raised by her efforts. Mrs. Livermore, 
whose time was under increasing demand in the lecture field, 
resigned the editorship in 1872, and from that time on the 
paper was edited by Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell, and later 
by their daughter. ; 

It would take volumes to tell all that this husband and 
wife did in behalf of equal rights for women. Their activities 
radiated over the whole country, west to the Pacific coast, and 
south to Texas. They organized conventions, sent out lectur- 
ers, labored with Congressmen and legislators, 6rganized the 
New Jersey W. S. A, in 1867, and the Massachusetts W. S. A.. 
in 1870, improved the laws of many States, enlisted workers, 
raised money, and published innumerable tracts and leaflets, in- 
cluding speeches and essays by the country’s foremost men and- 
women—all this in addition to the heavy and constant work of 
bringing out The Woman’s Journal every week. They took part 
in a whole series of suffrage amendment campaigns, beginning 
with that of Kansas in 1867. They were always fully convinced 
of the great importance of aiding the campaign States — the 
main object for which suffragists are asked to give during the 
coming Self-Denial Week. 

Lucy Stone was one of the most simple and modest of 
women. She had no “thirst for fame.” She kept no record of 
her work, did not save her press notices, and when importuned 
to furnish particulars of her life for books of “Famous Women,” 
etc., she refused almost with horror. For this and other 
reasons, nO woman who took so large a part in the equal 
rights movement has left so small a record of her activities 
in easily accessible form. But this modesty was the crown 
of her strong and beautiful character. In the words of George 
W. Cable, “No splendor shines at last so far as a hidden 
splendor.” 

Lucy Stone died on Oct, 18, 1893, as calmly and fearlessly 
as she had lived. Her last words to her daughter were, “Make 
the world better.” Her husband always spoke of her as “the 
greatest and most heroic of women.” When he came down 
from her death chamber, he said to their daughter, “We must 
try to keep mamma’s flag flying.” He continued to uphold it 
with voice and pen, until he ‘too passed away. Into how many 
new States and countries has that flag been carried since! 
That Votes for Wemen banner is destined to go all around 
the world, even into its darkest corners. Our business now is 
to help it to fly in triumph in the States where the battle today 
is actually on, and where women are waging their fight as 
earnestly and unselfishly as the pioneers did long ago. 

A. 8S. B. 


— 


AN OBJECT LESSON 





The Georgia Legislature has just made it a mere misde- 
meanor ‘to take a chaste little girl of fourteen to a house of ill 
fame. Hitherto it has been a felony. The sanfe Legislature 
failed to pass the woman suffrage bill. The opponents de- 
clared that women in Georgia are fully protected and do not 
need the ballot. A. S. B. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE MILITANCY 


While Miss Lavina L. Dock and Mrs. Harry Arthur were 
holding an open-air meeting at Broadway and Murray streets, 
New York City, on July 29, a heavy iron bolt was thrown from 
a window of the Postal Telegraph Building. The missile cut 
through the brim of a spectator’s hat and badly gashed his 
cheek, 

While Miss Florence Bernheimer was addressing a large 
open-air suffrage meeting at the corner of 25th street and 
Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, on July 25, a woman raised a 
second-story window overhead and showered those below with 
two buckets of water. The Philadelphia News-Post says: 

“Mrs. George Obensmith, president, mounted the stand 
and denounced the outrage, and the crowd cheered. A dozen 
men came forward and offered to join in a letter of protest to 
the Mayor.” 





——_ 


WOMEN AND TAXES 


A little group of anti-suffragists in Nevada have published 
a protest against the equal suffrage amendment now pending 
in that State. Among otter things, they urge the aristocratic 
argument that “few women pay taxes,” They do not seem to 
realize that everybody pays indirect taxes, and that these are 
much heavier than the direct ones. We pay them on almost 
everything that we eat, drink and wear. And when a woman 
pays no direct tax, it is generally because she has devoted 
her life not to working for money but to rearing young citizens 
—a business which is of great value to her country, though 
not peculiarly profitable to herself. 








Mr. Bryan’s endorsement of woman suffrage has stirred 
up & vast amount of discussion, and has greatly nettled the 
opPonents of equal rights. They are rushing into print with 
various rather feeble attempts to answer his arguments. 





It is significant that the women who have done the~most 
for the cause of peace have almost all been suffragists, from 
the late Baroness Bertha von Suttner, who won the $40,000 
Nobel prize by her great peace novel, “Lay Down Your Arms,” 
to Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, the able and indefatigable Amert- 
can worker for peace. The two women who have done the 
most to mitigate the horrors of war were suffragists also— 
Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton. 





The woman of today who tells of her own unlovableness 
by her unkind criticisms of her sex in general is getting to be 
such a lonely creature that she is going to reform in spite of 
herself. 









AMA WANTS 
MORE JOURNALS 





Legislature Will Not Meet Again 
for Four Years After 1915— 
Papers Needed ‘ 





That woman suffrage is growing 
rapidly in Alabama is evident from 
the fact that in eighteen months there 
have been formed thirty active or- 
ganizations. 

“Those who are enlisted in the 
work,” writes Mrs. Oscar R. Hundley, 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
“have defied fatigue and heat, and 
have worked with unfailing zeal. 
What we need most just now is sub- 
scriptions to The Woman's Journal, 
that great avenue of accurate suffrage 
information, If only we could send 
to every member of the next Alabama 
Legislature The Woman’s Journal, our 
work of education would be made un- 
speakably lighter, and opposition so 
much more speedily overcome. 

“Next January the Alabama Legis- 
lature will meet, and it is to be our 
last chance for four years to secure 
the passage of a joint resolution for 
the submitting to the vote of the peo- 
ple an amendment granting to the 
Alabama women the same rights en- 
joyed by the Alabama men. 

“Our organization is young, but en- 
ergetic. We are working hard and 
earnestly, but, as usual, our financial 
resources fall far short of our finan- 
cial necessities; and so we appeal for 
subscripticns to The Woman’s Jour- 
nal to be used with the members of 
the next Alabama Legislature. 

“Those who feel inclined to further 
the cause in Alabama in this way, 
kindly communicate with Mrs. Oscar 
R. Hundley, chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee, Alabama Equal Suf- 
frage Association, Birmingham, Ala.” 





A fruit importing company landed a 
steamship in New York recently 
with a wise captain, an enthusiastic 
suffragist and an enterprising press 
agent. No one had ever heard of the 
company, but the press agent got the 
landing of the steamer over to every 
paper in New York City by saying 
that the suffragist had spoken 4,500,- 
000 words for the cause during the 
voyage, speaking two hours and a 
half every day for ten months, and 
had convinced even the deck hands. 


TEACHER MAKES 
PLEA TO INDIANS 


Miss Blake Asks Redmen to Help 
—Says Montana Wonien Will 
Win Vote 


Miss Katherine Blake, one of New 
York’s school principals, who is do- 
nating a month of her vacation to 
campaigning in the States of North 
Dakota and Montana, writes very in- 
terestingly of her experiences. 

She says: “I have been in Montana 
eight days and have spoken fifteen 
times, and organized five new clubs, 
besides travelling one or two hours 
each day. Yesterday was the first 
time I have met an anti—and her 
husband is a strong suffragist. That 
is a funny situation. I have preached 
my first sermon and have seen my 
third baseball game, and talked to 
the crowd—among whom were cow- 
boys and Indians—afterwards, Won- 
derful skies and beautiful flowers 
everywhere. But above all and be- 
yond all, stand out these wonderful 
Montana women—women from pleas- 
ant homes and big cities back East, 
who have faced the wilderness with 
their husbands and even, sometimes, 
alone, and built homes and found hap- 
piness here. Of course the men are 
going to give them the right that they 
ask. Such sweet serene faces that 
these women have, with clear eyes 
and broad foreheads. The fret that 
city conditions bring to faces is lack- 
ing here. Yet what hard conditions 
they face. In many towns water is 
from 25 cents to 50 cents a barrel. 
It almost seems wicked to wash. 
And the heat—the thermometer has 
stood well above the hundred mark. 
But the nights are always cool and 
the houses well screened so that the 
all-devouring mosquitoes are forgot- 
ten.” 

In another letter Miss Blake speaks 
of the generous responses of the 
churches in opening their doors for 
the suffrage meetings. 

The general sentiment in Montana 
seems to be that the amendment will 
carry. After the meeting last night 
one elderly man grasped my hand 
and said: “T have been waiting 
thirty years for the chance to vote 
for this measure.” 

“The Indians were having a great 
encampment at Poplar and at the 
afternoon meeting half our audience 
were Indians. We drove out to their 











“I was not strong for the Cause,” said 
the captain, “but anything that can 
carry a half a column of free adver- 
tisement into every paper 
York must be all right.” 





The newest acquisition of the St. 
Louis Equal Suffrage League is a suf- 
frage scenario, written by Alice Cur- 
tice Moyer, secretary of the league, 
and given by her to the league. It 
will be produced by a St. Louis pic- 
ture company, which will bring one 
of their directors from the East to| 
stage it. The play is based upon a! 
short story written by the author a 
year ago, which appeared in The 
Woman’s Journal. It will be a four- 
reel play and will occupy an hour and 
twenty minutes in the showing. The 
pictures will be made next month and 
will be ready for the theatres early in 
September. The actors and all the 
characters will be St. Louis people 
and the scenes will be taken in and 
near St. Louis. 





The Republican county leader of 
the important Westchester County of 
New York, Mr. William L. Ward, who 
is also national committeeman, says 
that the delegates from that county 
to the constitutional convention 
will be urged by him to favor the 
suffrage amendment. 





The friends of Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood, the pioneer suffragist, are en- 
gaged in raising a fund of $5,000 to 
purchase an annuity for her support 
during the remainder of her life. At 
the age of eighty-four years Mrs. 
Lockwood finds herself in necessitous 
circumstances, and practically forced 
to start life anew. Andrew Carnegie 
has signified his intention of subscrib- 
ing to this fund, and Mrs. Ellen Spen- 
cer Mussey and Miss Emma M. Gillett, 
members of the Washington bar, have 
already made generous contributions. 
The secretary of the committee in 
charge of raising the fund is Miss 
Florence Etheridge, 204 A street, S.E., 


, " | 
in New 


| civilization, will count as 


camp after the meeting,—a huge cir- 
| ele of tepees, half a mile across.” 
What a spectacle this picture will 
make in the future, with Miss Blake, 
'the principal of a New York school, 
| Pleading with the half-civilized In- 
|dians of the Far West for the free- 
_ dom which is denied her and the 
|other women of her State and the 
| State of Montana. But Montana will 
| win this year, and then her women, 
| who have been a great factor in her 
much po- 
litically as her Indians. 


Thousands of men and women in 
Montana have heard the suffrage 
speakers, and at only one meeting did 
a man speak disrespectfully to them. 
Immediately a “real man” standing 
nearby took the interrupter quietly 
to one side and cuffed his ears! 


The six-day campaign at Asbury 
Park, N. J., was a very successful 
one, It closed with a conference at 
the Auditorium Friday night, at which 
leagues in every large New Jersey 
city and dozens of smaller cities and 
towns were represented. Debates 
were held on four consecutive eve- 
nings and the hotels were all can- 
vassed for the purposes of securing 
enrollments and selling tickets. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
will reach Montreal about Oct. 16. 
After spending a few days in Canada 
visiting Ottawa and Toronto, they 
will cross into the States, and hope 
to hold meetings in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Chicago. From there, about the be- 
ginning of November, they will jour- 
ney west to Vancouver, Victoria, B. 
C., Seattle, Portland and San Fran- 
cisco, and thence to New Zealand. 


Longfellow’s grandson, E. T, Dana, 
spoke at a suffrage meeting in Boston 
the other day. This recalls the fact 
that the poet favored votes for wom- 
en in the days when the cause was 
much more unpopular than it is now. 
He said: “Woman suffrage is cer- 
tainly coming, and I for one expect a 
great deal of good to result from it.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Eugenie M. Raye Smith 











Mrs. Eugenie M. Raye Smith, who 
passed away at her home in Rich- 
mond Hal recently, was for many 
years a resident of Brooklyn, and a 
graduate of Public School No. 3, and 
of the Girls’ High School. When No. 
$ school held its two hundredth an- 
niversary last year Mrs. Smith had 
a prominent part in the arrangements 
and was one of the few graduates 
who spoke at the'celebration. She 
was one of the first Brooklyn women 
admitted to the bar, and has practised 
law for a number of years. For the 
past twelve years she delivered law 
lectures at the New York University, 
and was editor of the Woman’s Law 
Journal. Mrs. Smith was an ardent 
suffragist and president of the Rich- 
mond Hill Suffrage Club, and had 
published a book of suffrage songs 
which has had a very large circula- 
tion. She leaves a husband and a 
very large circle of friends, who feel 
that the death of Mrs. Smith re- 
raoves a very valuable worker from 
their midst, and a woman who has 
done much for her own sex, 





Mrs. Clara Kingsley Brockway 





The death of Mrs. Clara Kingsley 
Brockway of New York, in her 74th 
year, removes one of the pioneer 
women stenographers. She was one 
of the most remarkable figures in the 
eastern federal legal circles. For 
more than thirty years she had 
charge of the stenographic work of 
all King’s County and Manhattan 
Federal Courts. 

Mrs. Brockway leaves two sons, 
who were but school boys on the 
death of her husband, Dr. Leverett 
E. Brockway. Mrs, Brockway at once 
entered the struggle with the cabalis- 
tic art of stenography, considered at 
that time to be a man’s profession, 
and before the days of the type- 
writers. She assumed the responsi- 
bility of the family, and later sent 
the two sons to Europe for further 
studies. Both are now prominent 
figures in professional circles in New 
York State. One is Albert E. Brock- 
way, president of the New York State 
Association of the American Institute 
of Architects; and also expert Archi- 
tectural Adviser of the Board of 
Trustees of Public Buildings at AI- 
bany. The second is Howard Brock- 
way, noted composer and musician. 
Mrs. Brockway was always an ardent 
suffragist in the early, busy days, say- 
ing that she was making statistics in 
proof of those capabilities for woman 
which suffragists on the platform 
were claiming. At the same time, in 
her offices, she was giving practice in 
stenography to nieces and the daugh- 
ters of friends, which fitted them for 
professional positions of independ- 
ence. Many revere her memory with 
gratitude, N. L, W. 





The Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation wil hold a Field Day at Old 
Orchard, Aug. 14. In the morning 
there will be a class in Suffrage Cur- 
rent Events, conducted by Mrs. L. R. 
Rounds; an address on the “Purpose 
and Plans of Men’s Equal Suffrage 
League,” by Ralph Brewster, Esq., of 
Portland, and one on Lucy Stone, by 
Helen N. Bates, and a Question Box 
by Marion Booth Kelley of Boston. 
In the afternoon there will be an ad- 
dress by Marion Booth Kelley. 





The workingmen of ‘Belgium last 
year went on a great strike for man- 
hood suffrage. Their strike cost the 
country $20,000,000. They got a prom- 
ise of equal suffrage (for men), but 
it looks now as if the promise were 
going to be evaded. If so, they will 
be able to sympathize with the Eng- 
lish militants. 





To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7Ae Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us, Open day and night. 

E. L. Gaimms Company. 
122 Pearl St., Boston. 








HOTEL ORMOND 
110 2nd Ave., Asbury Park, W. J. 


Third house from beach. Central 
to all places of amusement and in- 
terest. Rates on application. E, J. 








Washington, D. C. 


Doty. 


NEXT WEBK WILL 
SEE CENTENARY 


Fourider of First Woman’s Rights 
Club Was Born One Hundred 
Years Ago 








Aug. 11 will mark the centenary 
of the woman who organized the first 
local woman’s rights club, Mrs. Em- 
ily P. Collins. She was born at 
South Bristol, N. Y., on Aug. 11, 
1814; and there, on Oct. 19, 1848, she 
organized the Woman’s Equal Rights 
Union (see History of Woman Suf- 
frage, Vol. 1, p. 91). In that same 
year it sent a suffrage petition with 
62 signatures to the Legislature, 
where “it was received as something 
supremely ridiculous.” How great is 
the ehange since that time! 

Like most of the pioneer suffra- 
gists, Mrs. Collins was a _ superior 
housewife. She was noted for her 
delicious cooking and exquisite sew- 
ing. She was an ideal wife, mother 
and friend, loved and revered by all 
her neighbors. She was also a 
patriotic citizen. During the Civil 
War she went to the front to nurse 
one of her sons, who had been 
wounded. She was taken prisoner; 
and while shut up in a church with 
her son and other Union prisoners, 
she contrived to send out valuable 
information to the Government. In 
1869 she went to live in Louisiana. 
With Mrs. Elizabeth Lisle Saxon and 
others, she worked hard to have the 
Louisiana constitutional convention 
of 1879 give women the ballot. The 
effort failed then; but a few weeks 
ago the Louisiana Legislature voted 
61 to 40 in favor of a constitutional 
amendment for woman suffrage. 

Later Mrs. Collins lived for many 
years in Hartford, Conn. She was 
an Officer in the American, New Eng- 
land and Conecticut Woman Suffrage 
Associations, and in the Hartford 
Equal Rights Club. She was a 
source of inspiration not only to her 
own household, but to all who knew 
her. Her grandchildren said she was 
as good as an encyclopedia; if a 
fact or date was wanted, it was only 
necessary to “ask grandma.” She 
had a sense of fun that did not de- 
sert her eyen under the most trying 


circumstances. In her old age she 
had a bad fall down stairs. Her son 
rushed to her, in great terror, crying, 
“Oh, my God! Mother, mother!” 
Lying in a heap on the’ floor, unable 
to move, she answered faintly, “My 
son, I never thought that you would 
live to see your mother a fallen 
woman!” She recovered from the 
accident, and lived to be 95, dying 
only five years ago. 

Mrs. Collins’s descendants follow 
in her footsteps. In the suffrage 


parade in New York, two years ago, 
her great-grandson carried a banner 
bearing her name, 
Elizabeth Smith 
granddaughter, 


given by Mrs. 
Miller, and her 
Florence Peltier 
Pope, held one of the cords. 
Aug. 15 has been appointed as Self- 
Sacrifice Day for suffrage, because 
Lucy Stone’s birthday comes in that 
week. In conenction with it we may | 
well do honor also to the memory of | 
Lucy Stone’s friend and fellow work- 
er, Emily P. Collins. She fully real- 
ized the importance of raising “the 
sinews of war.” In a letter written 
to Miss Sarah C. Owen of Roches- 
N. Y., on Oct. 23, 1848, she told 
of the organization of the new “Wom- 
an’s Equal Rights Union,” 
added: 


ter, 
and 


“How to raise funds is the ques- 
tion. I never really wished for Alad- 
din’s lamp till now. Would to 
heaven that women could be persuad- 
ed to use the funds they acquire by 
their sewing circles and fairs in try- 
ing to raise their own condition!” 
On Aug. 15, all over the eountry 
women will be doing it. 


A. S. B. 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


u's'Pe. oa. 1s “Geod” Cocoa 
in every sense of the word, } 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. }) 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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The Georgia Woman Suffrage ASso- 
ciation, at its recent annual meeting 
in Atlanta, elected the following 
officers: President, Mrs. Mary L. Me- 
Lendon, Atlanta; honorary vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Madeline Wyly, Rome; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. E. L. Martin, 
Macon; Mrs. J. DeJarnett, Rome; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Amelia 
Woodall, Atlanta; recording secretary, 
Miss Katherine Koch, Decatur; treas- 
urer, Miss Stella Leach, Atlanta; au- 
ditor, Mrs. W. H. Felton, Carters- 
ville, and legal adviser, Leonard J, 
Grossman, Atlanta. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Order from Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, 585 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

COMMON MISTAKES ABOUT SUFFRAGE 
A new four-page leaflet which gives in 





cheap form concise answers to popular ob- 
jections, and is, therefore, especially adapt- 
ed for general distribution. Price each, 


1 cent; per 100, 50 cents. 
large orders. 


ESPECIALLY PLANNED FOR MASSA- 
CHUSETTS CAMPAIGN, 


COME, MR. VOTER 


Special rates on 


A campaign card, convenient, concise, 
telling. Price, per 100, 15 cents; per 1000, 
$1.25. 

NEW FLYERS 
UP-STATE VOTE 

Just what has been needed, an argument 
that appeals to the rural vote. Price, per 
100, 15 cents; per 1000, $1.25 
CATHOLICS FOR SUFFRAGE 

Designed for very general use Price, 
per 100, 15 cents; per 1000, $1.25. Same in 
French—price the same. 

The Association is still publishing the 
Rainbow Flyers in English, French, Po- 
lish and Yiddish. rice for English, per 
100, 10 cents; per 1000, $1.00 For foreign 
ones, per 100, 15 cents; per 1000, $1.25 

All publications printed by the National 
Woman Suffrage Publishing 


Company are 


in stock 


also kept 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


Published by The Woman's Journal 





A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
$1.3 

EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE FOR 

AGE 

postpaid, 2 


cents each; per 100, 


THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 
Pr id, : 5 





postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, 
$2.00 
AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
MISS BLACKWELL'S REBUTTAL 
postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, 
S2.00 
THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
$1.02 
A TRUE STORY 
Pri postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, 
$2.17 
THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE 
Price postpaid, 2 for 3 cents; 10 cents per 
doz.; 75 cents per 100. 
LIQUOR VS. SUFFRAGE 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 30 
cents. 
COLORED MAP 
Price postpaid, 5 cents each; per 100, 


$3.00. 


ILLUSTRATED POSTER 
Price postpaid, 10 cents each; per 100, 
$5.00 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 
$1.02. 


TEAM WORK IN CALIFORNIA 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; 
per dozen. 


15 cents 


Order from 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
585 Boylston Street - Boston, Maas. 














CAMPAICN 


Just out. A new pamphlet of 
tion is using 25,000 copies. 
and should be used in al! 


the State 
frage. 


Price, postpaid, 2c 


585 Boylston St., Bos 


= 








Eminent Catholics Declare for Suffrage 


The pamphlet is 


Send your order to The Woman’s Journal 


LITERATURE 


One State Associa- 
of national character 
s that are working for equal guf- 


great value. 


each; per 100, $1.02. 


ton, Massachusetts 
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WAR AND AN APPEAL 





What is more awful than a battle- 
field—the accumulated horror of dead 
bodies, the smoke of ruined homes, 
the lust for blood and death, the Sa- 
tanic whirlwind of a victory? Women 
would think long before they plunged 

_@ country into this. 

It may be that some are inclined 
to breathe easily—and selfishly—in 
the United States. Nearly everyone 
must feel a sense-of helplessness to 
avert a tragedy, even as one would 
watch a man falling from a high build- 
ing. And yet, how clear is our duty! 
If we cannot prevent war in Europe, 
we can anticipate it here. Many 
people believe that woman suffrage 


into the melting pot. Speakers are 
offering “their services. Many who 
can give no money are giving work. 
In accordance with its plan an- 
nounced previously, this paper is sug- 
gesting a special way. It feels that 
many will desire to do yeoman work 
in honor of Lucy Stone, who founded 
The Woman’s Journal, and whose 
birthday has been chosen as the Self- 
Denial Day, August 15. (August 13 
was her actual birthday.) It wants 
one thousand suffragists in the coun- 
try each to secure ten new yearly 
subscriptions at one dollar each. That 
would enable it to give $2,500 te the 
Campaign Committee. If it cannot 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





laux in Paris was the! number of 
women barristers present. 





Maine suffragists will keep open the 
Woman Suffrage Information Bureau 
at Monument Square, Portland, from 
2 to 5.30 every week-day except Sat- 
urday. 





The Masachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association opened a_ fortnight’s 
automobile campaign in Franklin 
County Monday, the first meeting be- 
ing held that evening in Wendell. 





Miss Elisabeth Freeman and Mrs. 
R. J. Muller, an active suffragist of 


A feature of the trial of Mme. Cail- 
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Canvass Being Made of Senators and Representatives 





Mr. Palmer, who introduced the Shaf- 
roth resolution into the House at our 
request, had said that when the Bris- 
tow-Moendell resolution was offered, 
he would offer the Shafroth-Palmer 
resolution as a substitute. Some 
time ago, before the vote was taken 
in the Senate, many of our friends 
urged us to introduce the Shafroth- 
Palmer resolution in this way, be- 
cause, they argued, the Anthony res- 


It was rumored some time ago that 


q (Material for this column is furnished by the Congressional Committee of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association.) 


—_—__. 


who are opposed to women partici- 
pating in government by a vote and 
are also opposed to the people ex- 
pressing thentselves upon the ques- 
tion as to whether or not they should 
participate. 

The suffragists on the other hand 
are divided into classes also: first, 
those who favor any and all suffrage 
legislation, whether State or na- 
tional; second, those who favor suf- 
frage but are opposed to national 














would stop war; no one may question 
that it would deter it. The time is 
now; one needs only to look across 
the water to be convinced, 

Then, if the time is now, act now. 
There are seven States in which the 
question will be decided this fall. 
They will be a leverage, if won, to 
swing the entire country. You who} call to others. Many are taking hold, 
read this, if you have seen the gleam,’ but the time is short. If you cannot 
will help. The Campaign Committee get the subscribers at present, send 

, t ll : an s 
of me National Association wants that > Sage on aeniiien aee on c rs Women are coming to Rochester for 
help and wants it at once. y the State Suffrage Convention early 

There are many ways of adding to self back. At least mail us your 

in October along all the roads in the 
the fund. Silver and gold trinkets, Pledge, and mail it immediately if you 

State. On October 13 the biggest auto 
money earned in an unusual way, will help in this way. Act in some 


suffrage parade yet held will be seen 
v i way, if not in this. 
aluable keepsakes are all pouring t = Rochester. 


secure one thousand workers, it wants 
as many as possible. ~ 

Nothing has been more welcome 
than the spirit already shown in 
answering this appeal. The first re- 
sponse, gladly promising the ten sub- 
scribers, was a poem which we wish 
space might permit us to print as a 


Monticello, are touring Sullivan Coun- 
ty, N. Y., in a gipsy wagon drawn bv 
black and white oxen. 





A fife and drum corps called the in- 
habitants of Katonah, N. Y., to a suf- 
frage meeting. At the close a reso- 
lution endorsing the equal suffrage 
amendment passed the crowd unan- 


Congress, certainly it 
through next year. 








at this session of Congress. 


United States 
vania. 
State is very strenuous. 


Senate 











Mrs, Judith W. Smith, in her 93rd 


WOMEN JURORS year, is making spirited speeches at 
CONVICT WOMAN some of the open-air suffrage meet- 


ings that are constantly held in and 
around Boston; and she gets warm 
pplause. 


ENGLISH CHURCH 
GIVES SUFFRAGE 








In Seattle They Disregard Senti- “ 
ment and Deal Out Impartial 
Justice 


Council Grants Right of Women ae ais on & anne 
to Vote for Members Equally 


with Men 





The International Woman Suffrage 
por een te ai uittal of| Alliance has headquarters at 7, Adam 
Laggan = —_ gor gue Pron Penscag ve Ming Mages serious| Street, Adelphi, London, w.C., and is 
long step toward Sie at| miscarriage of justice. If a jury of| very glad to receive foreign and 
ae. See - sentative | women had acquitted a woman under other visitors, and to give them any 
a il pee the two|such circumstances, it would have) Suffrage information that they may 
une peerage tenn of Canter-| been quoted the world over as a — desire. 
bury and York, and of the Houses of that women are too sentimental to ee 
Laymen of the two provinces, decided| serve on juries. But women jurors i ies Gene Gt Ween. Sheen 
ino @ 1 right to vote| are establishing quite a different repu-| 78S in the hg n, 
to give women an equal Church | tation in dealing with feminine crim-|One evening this week an important 
with men in the election of Chur inals. Under the heading, “Proof|town meeting was held. The total at- 
Coe Against Sentiment,” the Seattle Post-|tendance was exactly 14, including 
wae ones bs ; — hg Intelligencer of July 14 says edi-|the town clerk and a constable.— 
women was championed by s 


1914, 
bishop of York and the Bishops of torially: Boston Post, July 24, 


“ “A jury of women reversed every 
London and par ngey Foyt gs P precedent and accomplished the unex- Mayor Biddle of Atlantic City is 
working man who pu 


pected when they disregarded all sen-|Such a good suffragist that he not 
nutshell, He declared that the ene timental considerations by bringing in|°Mly opened the suffrage mass meet- 
sion of women was wholly illogical: a verdict of guilt in the case of a|ing held in that summer resort last 
the church accepted the work of wom- woman defendant who sat through her| Week, and contributed to the cause 
en, but refused ad the eae trial with her baby in her lap. financially, but he also gave a board- 
granted to men. ere 





session of Congress. 





administration’s legislation. 





completed. 
representatives is 
and anti-suffragists. 


into 





are opposed to women voting, 


States for settlement; 


olution could not carry and the Shaf- 
roth-Palmer reselution had a great 
opportunity of passing both branches 
of Congress; if not at this session of 
would go 
This we flatly re- 
fused to do, feeling, as we feel now, 
that the Anthony resolution should 
be given the right of way at all 
imously. times, and should be given every pos- 
sible opportunity of coming to a vote 


Mr. Palmer is a candidate for the 
in Pennsyl- 
The political situation in that 
The result 
is that Mr. Palmer has spent little or 
no time in Washington during the 
last few weeks, but on his return 
Mrs. Funk will interview him and ex- 
plain our situation carefully, and pre- 
vent the Palmer resolution from be- 
if the 
Bristow-Mondell is offered up for dis- 
cussion and a possible vote at this 


Very little business is being done 
at the Capitol just now on account 
of the number of Congressmen who 
are at home repairing their fences. 
Consequently, it is almost an impos- 
sibility to get a quorum in either 
branch of Congress, but it is hoped 
that during August a large enough 
percentage of the members will re- 
turn in order that they may pass the 


The work of the members is about 
The first division of the 
suffragists 
There are two 
classes of anti-suffragists: those who 
but 
are willing that the question should 
be submitted to the people in their 
and those 


legislation thereon, being entirely 
against any kind of constitutional 
amendment; third, those who favor 
suffrage in the States and who also 
favor national legislatiqn that will 
make it easier for the States to pass 
upon this question. 
The plans from the different suf- 
fragists for assisting us in Self-Sac- 
rifice Day are pouring into the office. 
In Pennsylvania, the Executive Com- 
mittee are going to hire themselves 
out as reporters on the important 
newspapers for that day, securing sal- 
aries for their services which they 
will turn into the fund. In Chicago, 
the Woman’s City Club, which is or- 
ganized in every precinct, ward and 
Congressional district, is going to 
conduct a house to house canvass on 
the 15th of August. The women, 
carrying large market baskets on 
their arms, will ring the doorbells of 
every house in their precinct and ask 
for old gold and silver trinkets which 
have been put away, and in many 
cases, forgotten. The feeling here is 
that a large number of women, who 
will not take the trouble to wrap up 
little pieces of gold or silver and post 
them to headquarters, will be only 
too glad to throw this small contribu- 
tion into the basket whén the matter 
is brought to their attention in such 
a way. The souvenir spoon idea has 
grown to very large proportions. 
Surely, every woman who has been 
to any kind of a world’s fair, has 
purchased a silver souvenir spoon, 
which would not be a great sacrifice 
to give up for so good a reason. 
The information in regard to the 
members of Congress will be in the 
hands of the printers next week and 
will be ready for distribution toward 
the end of August. 











—_ “Woman jurors have done much to| Walk permit for a meeting to be held 
church be if it were not yt . ra reverse the old theory of the ‘weaker| there instead of on the beach—an un- 
voted ree wae vl pricey sex’ since acquiring their political] Precedented favor. 
of women? e argumen 


- The Bishops vot rights in this State. Before the days 
have struc ome. ‘4 


A hod-carrier’s wife saw 





of woman suffrage there was much| The anti-suffrage lobbyists this year| Cook book a recipe, “Poor man’s 
ed in favor of justice to women, 22 talk of probable inability to convict| Were paid $1300 to try to keep the cake.” 

to 3; the clergy, 90 to 15; and the lay-| sais through the susceptibility] Massachusetts Legislature from sub-| “Aha!” she said, turning to 
men, 76 to 72. of the hearts of female jurors to ap-| ™itting the woman suffrage amend-| eagerly. And she read— 


The same question had come up the 
week before in the Council of the 
United (Jewish) Synagogue. It was 
proposed to give women seat-hojders 
the right to vote in all meetings of 
constituent synagogues. The motion 
was lost, but it came so near passing 
that a change of five votes would have 
carried it. 


peals of sentiment, but the women ment to the voters. George Barnes 
have upset all the calculations and| ot $1000 and T. C. Hawley $300, ac- 
created a long list of false prophets.| cording to the report filed at the State 
“The wife and baby have long been| House by the Massachusetts Associa- 
important features of criminal de-| tion Opposed to the Further Extension 
fense. Juries of men have often for-|of Suffrage to Women. The Massa- 
gotten the issues at stake in the asso-| chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
ciation of the criminal, in the court-| paid M. F. Culliney $621 to work on 
room, with his innocent wife and babe,|the other side. As the Legislature 
but the woman juror has shown her-| Voted for submission by an over- 
self immune against this weakness.| Whelming majority of both houses, the 
She has invariably regarded the inno- suffragists would appear to have got 
cent wife and babe as better off with-| the better value for their money. 

out the companionship of a knave. 
“In the case on trial a few days ago, 
the woman jurors stonily. regarded 
the strategy of the woman defendant,| last week by Mr. Frank Dibert. The 
who sat with her child in her lap.| wemen received the keys at 12 
And as the evidence of guilt accumu-| 0’clock Thursday, and by two o'clock 
lated, and it became apparent that she| the scene was lively with scrub- 
was a hardened offender, the sym-| Women, window cleaners, plumbers, 
pathy that developed was for the| electric light men and an enthusias- 


“Poor man’s 
eggs.” 


cake. 


of the window. 





He was cutting an 
newspaper. 


__— 


IMPORTANT STEP 
IN WEST VIRGINIA 


explained. 


inquired. 








Headquarters .in Johnstown, Pa., 


Convention Plans State-Wide for Cambria County were donated 


Campaign and Adopts System 
of Reorganization 


An important mass convention of 
the West Virginia Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation was held last week in Par- 


burgh Dispatch. 





it} the keyhole by instinct. 


Take eight 
Then, without reading any 
more, she threw the cook book out 


item from a 


“It tells how a house was robbed, 
and I want to show it to my wife,” he 


“What good will that do?” a friend 


“A whole lot,” was the reply. “You 
see, this house was robbed while the 
man was at church with his wife.” 

“Say,” exclaimed the friend excit- 
edly, “you haven't got a duplicate 
copy of that paper, have you?”—Pitts- 


LAST LAUGHS 


in her 


He found his own front porch with 
wonderful accuracy, navigated the 
steps with precision, and discovered 
Once in the 
dimly lighted hall, there was an om- 
inous silence, followed by a tremen- 
dous crash. 


“Why, what has happened, Hen- 
ry?” came a voice from above. 
“It’s all right, Mary, but l’ll—I’l 


learn those goldfish to snap at me!” 
—Everybody’s, 





Why We Oppose Shirtwaists for Men 





1—Because the great majority of 
men do not want shirtwaists. The 
present outcry is raised by a small 
minority of disappointed men who 
have failed to charm women in the 
costume of a gentleman, and so favor 
any change. 

2—Because shirtwaists would add a 
hew burden to men’s already overbur- 
dened lives. They would have to give 


kersburg. A State-wide rally and cam- 
paign to make equal suffrage a para- 
mount issue were decided upon; and a 
plan of reorganization for the Associa- 
tion was adopted. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. J. Gale Ebert, Parkers- 
burg; vice-president, Mrs. E. A. Yost 
of Morgantown; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Thomas Peadro, Parkers- 
burg; recording secretary, Mrs. C. F. 
Schroeder, Grafton; treasurer, Miss 
Carie Zane, Wheeling; auditors, Miss 
Anne Cummings, Wheeling; Miss 
Grace D. Cole, Charleston; State or- 
ganizers, Mrs. Milton McNeilan, Miss 
Mabel Wiant, Parkersburg, Dr. Vir- 
ginia McCune, Martinsburg; member 
of national executive committee, Mrs. 
Beulah Ritchie, Fairmont; delegate to 
national] convention, Mrs. H. D. Price, 


child, rather than for the mother. 
“At any rate, the mother is serving 
a jail sentence, and the baby is in 
the care of careful, competent women, 
in a proper environment.” 





The United States is spending 43 
per cent. of its entire income upon 
preparation for future wars. This is 
the same per cent. that is spent for 
the purpose by Germany, and more 
than is spent by England or any other 
European nation. 





lard, Charleston. The chairmen of 
committees were named as follows, the 
personnel of them to be announced 
later: Press, Dr. Irene Bullard of 
Charleston; finance, Miss Florence 
Hoge of Wheeling; State congres- 
sional, Mrs. G. W. Ford of Grafton; 





Parkersburg; alternate, Dr. Irene Bul- 


legislative committee yet to be named. 


tic group of suffragists. Wall paper 
and rugs were selected by sundown. 
Tre next day donations of furniture 
were made from a gas stove to writ- 
ing desks, and on Saturday a hearty 
opening took place. 





The cost of crime to the United 


ism, ete. This amount 
canals every year.. More than nine- 
tenths of this enormous cost is due 


to male culprits. 





iffals. 


States and the several States amounts 
to $6,000,000,000 a year, according to the strange, mystic futurist work, and 
Prof. Charles J. Bushnell of Wash-|¥°U heard continually such exclama- 
ington, D.C. This includes the money 
Spent in arresting, trying, punishing 
and feeding criminals, and the losses 
they cause through theft, incendiar- 


Women constitute] ma’am! 
less than six per cent. of the crim-] brought you ‘Vesuvius in Eruption’ 


The beautiful Mrs. Blanc had her 
portrait done in Paris by a leading 
futurist painter. When the portrait 
was finished, the painter’s valet deliv- 
ered it, and Mrs. Blanc gave a huge 
reception in its honor. 

Reception and portrait alike were 
a great success. A hundred guests 
were grouped all the evening before 


tions as “Divine!” “A perfect like- 
ness!” “The eyes are superb!” and 
so forth. 


In the midst of all this, the artist 


of money| himself, with Mrs. Blanc on his arm, 
would pay for building twelve Panama] advanced to admire his creation. He 


gave one look at it and roared: 


“Why, this isn’t your portrait, 
My fool of a valet has 








instead.” 





time and attention not only to the fit 
and pattern of their shirts, but to the 
development of their figures. 

3—Because shirtwaists would dis- 
tract men from their business duties. 
They must not listen to false friends 
who tell them they could select their 
waists in a few minutes. Do women? 

4—Because it would lessen the re 
spect in which women hold men. 
What woman could look up to a shirt- 
waist man as she now does to one in 
a graceful swallow-tail? 


5—Because identity of costume 


would tend to wipe out all differen- 
tiation between the sexes. Any stu- 


dent knows that this will do away 
with the home, destroy the sanctity 
of the marriage tie, and so eventually 
undermine the foundations of this 


great Republic.—Alice Duer Miller in. 
New York Tribune. 





